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how to feed a farm 








Put nitrogen on the menu. It fattens harvests and breadbaskets. It helps 
give the world something to taste besides hunger. Of all the commercial 
sources of nitrogen, none is more economical than ammonia. 

CS Cis producing anhydrous ammonia at its Dixie Plant at Sterlington, 
Louisiana. Working at capacity, Commercial Solvents Corporation is 
supplying the major part of its output to Gulf Coast manufacturers for 
conversion into nitrogen-rich fertilizers. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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THANKSGIVING...1949! 


In a disturbed and troubled world, we Americans have 
so much to be thankful for. Just for a single example, 
consider the rich bounty of our farmis which give us 

food stuffs in such abundance. An abundance on which 
we have built for ourselves the world’s highest. standards 
of health and living. 















To this rich abundance, fertilizers contribute vitally. 
Many of these fertilizers are compounded with potash— 
often with Sunshine State Potash, a product of New 
Mexico. For potash is not only a vital soil nutrient, 

but a crop strengthener as well. It helps to resist 

plant diseases and drought, and forms a sure corner-stone 
upon which to build for increased productivity. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K20 










oO 
OF new 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Oe Ae ae 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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A Complete 
Service 


Tse strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 


Alexandria, Va. 








FACTORIES 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. 

of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Buffelo, N.Y. Fulton, Iil. 

Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, nena J. ee C. 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all i a een ae. 
grades of FloridaPebblePhosphateRock. Quebec, Can. | Montgomery, Ale. 


The 


Charleston, S. C. 


Nat. Stockyards, Ill. 


Cincinnatti [Ohio Norfolk, Va. 


50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Alexandria, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carteret, N. J. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 





SALES OFFICES 


Clinton, lowa 
Columbia, S. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Havana, Cuba 


Henderson, N. C. 


‘Houlton, Me. 


Laurel, Miss. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Montreal, Quebec, Can. 
National Stockyards, Ill. 
New York, N 

Norfolk, Va. 

No. Weymouth, Mass. 


No. Weymouth, Mass 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Pierce, Fla. 

Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Searsport, Maine 
South Amboy, N. J. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


Pensacola, Fla. 

Pierce, Fla. 

Port Hope, Ont., Can 
Savannah, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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Trona 
Muriate of Potash 


Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 











Three Elephant ry 
Borax mn atom 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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Here’s concentrated nitrogen—at low cost! 
Yes, Phillips 66 Nitrogen Solutions give 
you more N per dollar, with less inert 
material than conventional solid sources 
of fertilizer nitrogen. Phillips 66 Nitrogen 
Solutions are particularly well suited to 
the preparation of high-analysis fertilizers 
and the ammoniation of superphosphate. 


Investigate now the many economies 
offered to you by Phillips 66 Nitrogen 
Solutions. They keep your handling costs 
low and promote rapid curing. Tank cars 


READY FOR SHIPMENT BY JANUARY 1, 1950 





PHILLIPS 66 NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


No.2 No.3 




















eS No.1 
% % % 
TOTAL 
NITROGEN 40.6 40.8 37.0 
NITRATE 
NITROGEN 11.36 9.62 11.65 
AMMONIA 
NITROGEN 29.24 31.18 25.35 
WATER 13.3 18.5 16.6 
AMMONIUM 
NITRATE 65.0 55.5 66.8 
ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 21.7 26.0 16.0 


of Phillips 66 Nitrogen Solutions are scheduled for shipment from Etter, 
Texas by January 1, 1950. Write our nearest district office for full information. 


610-612 Royster Bidg. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


7 South Dearborn 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION e BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


423 Commerce Bldg. Addition 


Houston 2, Texas 


Ammenium Sulfate - Ammonium Nitrate ¢ Nitregen Selutions +> Anhydrevs Ammonie 
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_ British Fertilizer Group Starts 
Production Study Tour 


Representative of Leading Fertilizer Manufacturers in the United Kingdom to Spend Six 
Weeks Inspecting American Plants to Aid in Increasing Food Production 


The British Fertilizer Productivity Team, 
composed of representatives of fertilizer and 
superphosphate manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom, arrived in New York on the Queen 
Elizabeth on November 3rd. 

The team is composed of men from the 
supervisory, technical and factory depart- 
ments as follows: Supervisory, J. W. Bews, 
Scottish Agricultural Industries, Leith; A. H. 
Hemington, Fisons Limited, Boston; W. L. 
Nichol, Scottish Agricultural Industries, Ayr; 
J. H. Smith, Fisons Limited, Globe; Techni- 
cians, C. Akester, The Farmers’ Co., Ltd., 
Barton-on-Humber; S. R. Cook, Fisons Lim- 
ited, Ipswich; Dr. T. H. Henry, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Billingham; R. F. Miles, 
Fisons Limited, Ipswich; Factory, R. C. Bos- 
tock, Edward Webb & Sons (Stourbridge) 
Ltd.; J. Edwards, Scottish Agricultural In- 
dustries, Carnoustie; J. Thomas, Fisons Lim- 
ited, Liverpool; E. M. Woods, Fisons Limited, 
Avonmouth. 

The team have elected J. H. Smith as their 
leader and W. L. Nichol as secretary. 

The group will spend six weeks studying 
American fertilizer manufacturing techniques 
at a number of plants along the east coast 
and will also visit agricultural experiment 
plants at Yonkers, N. Y., Lake Alfred, Fla., 
College Park, Md., and Beltsville, Md. In- 
cluded in their itinerary is a dinner given by 
the National Fertilizer Association in Wash- 
ington on November 9th and attendance at 
the fall convention of the N.F.A. in Atlanta 
on November 14th to 16th. The team leader, 


J. H. Smith, will be one of the speakers at 
this meeting. 

The complete itinerary of the trip is as 
follows: 

November 3-8, conference with Economic 
Cooperation Administration officials and offi- 
cials of the American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, New York, and Boyce-Thompson 
Institute of Plant Research, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
November 9, National Fertilizer Association, 
Washington; November 10 and 11, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Florence, Ala. 

November 14-16, National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation convention, Atlanta, Ga.; November 
17, International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Atlanta, Ga.; November 18, Empire 
State Chemical Company, Athens, Ga.; No- 
vember 21, Georgia Fertilizer Company, Val- 
dosta, Ga. 

November 22-28, Swift & Co., International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation and Gulf 
Fertilizer Company, Tampa, Fla.; November 
29, Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred, 
Fla.; November 30, study of phosphate rock 
loading docks and handling facilities, Tampa 
and Boca Grande, Fla. 

December 2, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation, Richmond, Va.; December 5, 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville station, 
Md.; December 6, Department of Agriculture, 
foreign agricultural relations division, Wash- 
ington; December 7, University of Maryland, 
agricultural experimental station, College 
Park, Md. . 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Conservation of Our Soil Resources 


Winner of First Prize in National Essay Contest by 
American Plant Food Council and the National Grange 


By WILFRED M. Scuutz 
Eustis, Nebraska 


N THIS atomic day and age we are inclined 
to look with horror upon the destruction 
that can be wrought by atomic bombs, as 
demonstrated at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
But, sad to say, very few people relize that a 
single flooding rain removes in a few hours or 
even minutes countless tons of fertile topsoil, 
which required many centuries to form. The 
dropping of the first atomic bomb made 
headlines in every newspaper in the world, 
but very little attention is excited by the 
fact the each year inestimable amounts of the 
very soil upon which the people of the world 
subsist is being lost. Something must be done, 
and done quickly, if we hope to preserve for 
ourselves and for future generations the oldest 
possession in the world, the soil. If we are to 
maintain our position as the ‘‘breadbasket of 
the world”, we must begin at once to follow 
a rigid system of soil saving operations. 

Terracing and contour farming are two of 
the most important means of checking water 
erosion. Both of these methods lead the 
runoff water to a gentler slope, where its 
progress will be much slower and consequently 
will do much less damage. The grassing of 
field water ways is one of the most important 
and convenient methods of stopping the small 
amount of washing that might result from 
terracing, or of holding the soil in water ways 
where terracing is not practical. Hand in 
hand with these operations go the practices of 
mulching to prevent run-off; and the regrass- 
ing of slopes too steep to be farmed without 
serious depletion of the soil by erosion. The 
practice of allowing crop residue or mulch to 
remain on top of the ground isa comparatively 
simple one. The sub-surface is tilled in such a 
way as to leave the bits of stalks and stubble 
on the surface of the ground, where they act 
as a “buffer’’ to breal the force of the rain- 
drops and as a filier to hold back the soil 
particles if run-off occurs. The grassing of 
steep slopes in many cases increases the value 
of the farm by giving it an increased livestock 
capacity as well as preventing erosion. Strip 
cropping, as well as mulching and grassing is 
an effective means of combating that other 
great element of erosion the wind. 


The other highly important factor with 
which we must contend is the depletion 
of our soil resources through unwise cropping 
methods. It is estimated that the richest 
bottom land ccntains enough nitrogen to 
grow a sixty bushel to the acre corn crop for 
sixty-five years, if it is cropped continuously 
and nothing put back. This example shows 
us that we must expect to put something back 
into the soil if we are to continue to receive 
profitable yields. 

In spite of the fact that commercial fertili- 
zers have been an important aid to the farmer 
in maintaining soil fertility, there isa tendency 
to rely on them too completely. There is an 
old Flemish proverb that says ‘Without 
forage, no cattle; without cattle, no manure; 
without manure, no crops. If it were true 
then, it certainly is true now. Farmers that 
specialize in selling only cash crops, and 
attempt to maintain the fertility of their land 
through the use of commercial fertilizers alone, 
are not adequately providing for the needs of 
the soil. A soil that is in good condition 
possesses not only abundant fertility, but a 
satisfactory tilth as well. A good tilth can be 
maintained only by plowing under from time 
to time, a liberal supply of barnyard manure 
as well as any crop residue that remains on 
the land. Tilth is one of the most important 
determining factors in the ability of a soil to 
hold water, and hence to check erosion. 

A good farmer should not overlook the 
opportunity of renewing his soil fertility by 
means of crop rotations, especially a rotation 
that includes legumes. A well inoculated 
legume crop serves a threefold purpose; it 
greatly increases the nitrogen content of the 
soil; it helps pulverize the subsoil by means of 
the numerous tap roots which it sends down, 
and it is beneficial to the tilth of the soil. All 
of these make for better conservation of our 
soil resources. 

The idea of the conservation of our soil 
resources is not a new one, but it is certainly 
more important now than it has ever been 
before. Our nation and the world must 
realize now that a high standard of living, and 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Conservation of Our Soil Resources 


Winner of Fourth Prize in National Essay Contest by the 
American Plant Food Council and the National Grange 


By Mrs. JUNE THompson McKNIGHT 
Street, Maryland 


ALT! WHO goes there?” aked Man. 

“It is I, your topsoil ‘on the move,’”’ 

replied the Good Earth. ‘Yes, I am 
‘on the move’—moving silently, stealthiiy 
down from your hillsand plateaus—down into 
the streams and rivers. As I move from your 
plowed fields, | carry with me _ valuable 
minerals and fertilizers. My moving washes 
gullies causes floods, damages roads and 
highways, and clogs streams with silt. 

“TY am the substance of life. All life, both 
animal and vegetable, is dependent upon me 
for its existence. All vegetation grows in the 
topsoil and animal life could not exist without 
vegetation. I. cover, on the average, about 
seven inches of the earth’s surface. Someone 
has calculated that if the earth were reduced 
to the size of a two-foot globe, I would be 
only three millionths of an inch thick; yet 
without me, the world with its 244 billion 
pcpulation, would become as dead and sterile 
as the moon. That liny film is all that stands 
between you and extmnction. Like th2 air you 
breathe and the water you drink, | am 
essential to life. 

“Today in China; bleak, barren hills stand 
as a monument to the wanton waste of the soil 
resources of that once rich center of civiliza- 
tion. In the Bible we read of Canaan as a 
land of wheat, barley, and pomegranates; and 
flowing with milk and honey. Today shifting 
sands blow to and fro while a few peasants 
and shepherds eke out an existence. The 
north coast of Africa was once the granary of 
the Roman Empire; but today it, too, is 
a desert as a result of man’s folly. Many new 
nations have prospered and then gone down 
in poverty and ruin because they wasted 
their soil resources. Young, rich America 
must not repeat this mistake. When I, your 
topsoil, am depleted of my life sustaining 
elements, America will go down—down the 
road of fallen empires. 

‘Those acquainted with conservation prob- 
lems report that 35,000,000 acres of land in the 
United States have been completely destroyed 
for farming purposes by wind and water 
erosion, that the topsoil has been partly 
or entirely removed from an_ additional 








125,000,000 acres, and 100,000,000 acres have 
been seriously affected. This means, according 
to these soil conservation experts, that one 
fourth of the area you use for crop production 
has been ruined by.erosion. 

“When you harvest two tons of alfalfa you 
take from me 588 pounds of nitrogen, 97 
pounds of phosphate, 194 pounds of potash 
and 143 pounds of lime. Twenty-five bushels 
of corn takes 135 pounds of nitrogen, 45 
pounds of phosphate, 11 pounds of potash and 
35 pounds of lime*. If you continue to take 
these possessions from me, I will soon be 
so depleted that I will be of little value to 
you.’ 

“But what can | do?” asked Man in a 
puzzled tone. 

“There is much which you can do,” replied 
the Good Earth. ‘You can largely prevent 
soil erosion by following certain tried solutions 
to whatever your problem might be. . If your 
land is hilly or sloping, you can contour, 
‘strip crop’, or both. Thus, each furrow you 
plow—each row you cultivate—will become a 
dam to stop or slow my moving along; and 
also hold a larger amount of moisture on the 
field for a longer period. By having a strip 
of cultivated crop and a strip of sod or 
close growing crop, you can stop me from 
being washed down the hillside in great sheets 
and gullies. You farmers who plant on the 
contour are making sure your crops get the 
vital plant nourishment needed to make larger 
and more profitable yields, because contour 
farming prevents excessive washing that robs 
fields of fert-lity. 

“You can replace valuable minerals and 
elements you take from me each time you 
harvest a crop. Limes, manures, and fertilizers 
must be applied to maintain my fertility. A 
good crop rotation will keep me healthy. You 
can also help by using cover crops to protect 
me in winter, and by plowing under green 
manure crops. 

‘‘Sometimes terracing can be advantageous, 
but this should be carefully supervised. Your 


* These figures from Bulletin 97, Virginia i. & M. College 
(Continued on page 24) 
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No Iron Curtain Here 

In this issue, two events are reported which 
mark a distinct forward trend in the fertilizer 
industry and which would not have been 
possible thirty or forty years ago. A group of 
British fertilizer production men are making 
a six-weeks tour in this country and during 
that time they will inspect a number of the 
most up-to-date plants along the eastern sea- 
board. A few weeks ago superphosphate man- 
ufacturers from seventeen countries met in 
Italy under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Superphosphate Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to exchange ideas on fertilizer chem- 
istry and production problems and to visit 
the modern plant developments in Italy. 

Many fertilizer executives can remember 
when a fertilizer plant, no matter how old and 
outmoded, was considered forbidden ground 
to all except the plant employees. No one 
who knew the difference between sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphate (it was called 
“acid phosphate” in those days) could get 
past the watchful guardians at the outer gate. 
Production secrets must be protected. 

During World War I the need for increased 
fertilizer production to raise the output of 
food supplies needed by ourselves and our 
allies caused the bars to be lowered somewhat 
and a spirit of cooperation began to gain a 
foothold. The results demonstrated that 
when ideas are exchanged, each party bene- 
fits and, what is more important, the whole 
industry shares in the advance of fertilizer 
technique by being able to make better fer- 
tilizer at a lower cost and thus increase its 
market. 

As a result, the fertilizer industry in the 
United States was able to meet the challenge 
of World War II, double its output with only 
a small increase in machinery and equipment, 
and supply the farmer with the means of 
producing victory-assuring crops at a price 
which was relatively lower than any of the 
other things he had to buy. 

Now that the problem of food production 
has become international, with the peace of 
the world largely depending on the defeat of 
hunger in the more densely populated parts 
of the globe, it is to be hoped that this co- 
operative spirit will continue to spread among 
all fertilizer-producing countries. 

Our British plant superintendents and 
technicians will undoubtedly receive many 
valuable ideas which they can incorporate in 
their manufacturing systems and we know 
that our own production men will: benefit by 
the experience of British fertilizer men whose 
industry has had such a notable history of 
more than a century. 
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Grassland Farming Committee 
To Meet in Milwaukee 


The Joint Committee on Grassland Farm- 
ing will meet this year on December 19th at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., in conjunc- 
tion with the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers. Sessions will be held in the 
morning and afternoon, with Kirk Fox, editor 
of Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
presiding. 

The talks scheduled for this meeting are 
as follows: 

MORNING 


“Building Soils with Grasslands’’—J. B. 
Peterson, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

“A Grassland Approach to Farm Manage- 
ment’’—D. Howard Doane, Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, St. Louis, Mo. 

“What Grassland Mechanization Has Done 
and Can Do for the Farmer’’—Paul Mazur, 
Owner, Fiddlers Creek Farm, Titusville, N.J. 

AFTERNOON 

“Grassland Equipment, Today and To- 
morrow’’—Frank Kranick, Racine, Wis. 

“The Nutritional Significance of Grassland 
Farming’”—R. E. Hodgson, Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 

“What Grassland Farming Really Means 
to the Dairy Farmer’—John B. Abbott, 
Farmer, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

“A Grassland Program for the South’’— 
W. R. Thompson, Mississippi State College, 
State College, Miss. 

Editorial Comments by Kirk Fox. 


The Committee extends a cordial invitation 
to members of the fertilizer industry, agrono- 
mists, county agents and vocational-agricul- 
tural teachers to attend these sessions. 


International Superphosphate 
Producers Meet in Italy 


A series of technical meetings attended by 
chemists and technical experts was held in 
Milan and Assissi, Italy, on October 25th to 
28th, under the auspices of the International 
Superphosphate Manufacturers’ Association. 
The convention was held at the invitation of 
the Montecatini chemical concern, who made 
all the arrangements and extended many 
courtesies to the visiting delegates. More 
than one hundred representatives from sev- 
enteen countries in Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Australasia attended. 

The meetings opened in Milan where a 
number of papers on sulphuric acid, phos- 
phoric acid, ordinary and concentrated super- 
phosphate were read and discussed. 

The delegates then proceeded to Assisi to 
visit the completely reconstructed super- 
phosphate plant which employs the Monte- 
catini process for the continuous production 
of superphosphate. A visit was also made to 
the sulphuric acid works at Reggio Emilia. 

The next series of technical meetings of the 
Association is planned to be held in France in 
the fall of 1951 by invitation of the French 
superphosphate producers. 


ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS HONORED AT WASHINGTON DINNER 





Left: 


essay contest. Right: 


Photos by American Plant Food Council 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, chairman of the Board of Judges, and 
Clifton A. Woodrum, president of A. P. F. C., at dinner given for the winners of the national 


Wilfred M. Schutz (right) of Eustis, Nebraska, first place winner, is 


interviewed on the American Farmer program of the American Broadcasting Company, by 


Dana Reynolds, of the Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Fertilizer Application Committee 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Joint Committee on Fertilizer Appli- 
cation was held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
October 24th, the day before the American 
Society of Agronomy and the Soil Science 
Society of America opened their sessions in 
the same city. 

Ove F. Jensen, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, first secretary of the National 
Joint Committee, reviewed its history and 
credited it with initiating research on ferti- 
lizer placement which has led to more efficient 
plant-food usage. 





Using Kodachrome slides, Glenn A. Cum- 
ings, of U.S.D.A., in a general discussion of 
“Fertilizer Distributing Machinery” brought 
those attending, five hundred strong, up to 
date with developments in that field. 


The National Fertilizer Association’s new 
film, “‘What’s in the Bag,” was shown. Num- 
erous comments were made by extension and 
experiment station personnel on how well 
this picture tells why the 100-pound sack of 
fertilizer cannot contain 100 pounds of plant 
food. 


O. T. Coleman, of Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, presented data showing 


(Continued on page 26) 





Photo by National Fertilizer Association 


Dinner given by the Plant Food Research Committee of the National Fertilizer Association in 
Milwaukee, October 24, 1949, during the annual meeting of the American Society of Agronomy 
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€ FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW 


NEw York, November 9, 1949. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

As far as could be learned, the steel and 
coal strikes have had little effect on the supply 
situation, mainly because of the fact that it is 
off-season for most fertilizer mixers and also 
because of the larger synthetic production 
Some material was sold for export at report- 
edly low prices for shipment to the Far East. 


Nitrate of Soda 

Since the recent price cut in the imported 
material, this material was said to be moving 
fairly well as it is believed some buyers had 
held off purchasing awaiting this price cut. 

Ammonium Nitrate 

This market was a routine affair with ship- 

ments going forward against contracts. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 

With most producers sold out over the bal- 
ance of this year, supplies for quick shipment 
were rather hard to locate but prices remained 
unchanged. Some imported material has re- 
cently been sold. 

Organics 

Packing house products remained in a nar- 
row price range as both feed and fertilizer 
buyers awaited market developments and 
there was little buying interest. Last sales of 
tankage and blood were made at $9.00 ($10.94 
per unit N), f.o.b. eastern shipping points, 
with the western market slightly higher. Some 
South American material was offered at 
slightly higher prices. Soybean meal was 
slightly weaker and some sales were made for 
November at $56.00 per ton in bulk, f.o.b. 
Decatur, IIl., but -linseed meal advanced 
slightly in price because of the colder weather 
in the northern part of the country, which 
increased the feeding demand. Cottonseed 
meal maintained a firm tone. 


Fish Meal 
With most fish factories along the North 











YORK 


Coal and Steel Strikes Not Affecting Sulphate of Ammonia Production as Much as Expected. Nitrate 
of Soda Moving Well. Little Change in Organics Market. Superphosphate Supplies Adequate 
and Demand Below Expectations. Prices on Imported Potash Meet Resistance. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘*The American Fertilizer” 


Atlantic coast shut down for the season, not 
much activity developed, with last sales at 
$175.00 per ton f.o.b. Baltimore. Fish fac- 
tories on the Pacific Coast were active and 
prices were slightly easier. Fish meal was 
said to be in good supply in most sections 
with little buying activity. 


Castor Pomace 
_ Last sales were made at $24.00 per ton f.o.b. 
production points, with producers sold out 
for the balance of this year. Demand con- 
tinued good from various sections. 


Bone Meal 
While feeding bone meal was slightly easier 
in price, due to the heavy recent importations, 
fertilizer bone meal, both steamed and raw, 
was not too plentiful and many manufacturers 
have not covered for their season’s require- 
ments. 
Hoof Meal 
With the production rather small, this ma- 
terial moved well and last sales were made on 
basis of $7.75 per unit of ammonia ($9.42 per 
unit N), f.o.b. Chicago. 


Garbage Tankage 
This material was moving mainly against 
existing contracts but small lots were avail- 
able from time to time. 


Superphosphate 
No change in prices was noted and supplies 
were plentiful in most sections. The demand 
from the mid-west was behind last year, 
which was rather disappointing to most pro- 
ducers. Triple superphosphate was in better 
supply. 
Potash 
Supplies were said to be ample at most 
points, and while some imported material was 
offered from time to time, no actual trading 
was reported because the asking price was 
much higher than the domestic material. 
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CHARLESTON 


Ample Supplies of Practically All Materials Re- 
ported. Slow Movement of Fertilizers to Farms 
Causes Storage Problems 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, November 7, 1949. 


Organic nitrogen is in strong position with 
producers heavily sold and demand active. 
Potash and sulphate of ammonia supplies 
continue sufficient to meet current demand 
and stocks of normal superphosphate are 
more than ample. Manufacturers are pri- 
marily concerned with the slow movement of 
mixed fertilizers to the farms, resulting in 
storage problems. 

Organics——Demand for organics for ferti- 
lizer use continues strong and producers are 
in a heavily-sold position. Domestic nitroge- 
nous tankage is now offered at $3.50 to $4.00 
per unit of ammonia ($4.25 to $4.86 per unit 
N), in bulk, depending on the shipping point. 
Imported nitrogenous tankage is nominally 
around $4.40 per unit of ammonia ($5.35 per 
unit N), in bags, c.i.f. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Castor Pomace.—All producers are now in a 
sold-up position and no new offerings are in 
the market. Movement is primarily against 
existing contracts. Demand continues greater 
than supply. 

Dried Ground Blood.—Chicago market is 
around $9.25 per unit of ammonia ($11.24 
per unit N), in bulk, with the New York mar- 
ket at approximately $8.75 to $9.00 ($10.63 
to $10.94 per unit N). Interest is quiet and 
the market is primarily supported by the 
feed trade. 

Potash.—Prices continue the same and 
movement is steady to consumers. The re- 
cent Missouri-Pacific strike settlement has 
facilitated the movement considerably. 

Ground Cotton Burr Ash.—This source of 
carbonate of potash continues at around 75 


cents per unit of K,O in bulk, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Texas shipping point. 

Phosphate Rock—The market continues 
steady with demand seasonal and supply ade- 
quate. The Government has been negotiating 
for 250,000 tons for export to Japan. 

Superphosphate.—A fair movement of nor- 
mal superphosphate has been noted, but is 
short of seasonal expectations. Storage space 
in manufacturers’ plants is getting to be a 
problem as the stocks of superphosphate and 
other materials pile*up. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The steel strike 
continues to hamper production of coke oven 
sulphate of ammonia, but supplies of syn- 
thetic material are readily available. 

Ammonium Nitrate-—Prices continue steady 
and production sufficient to meet the demand. 

Hoof Meal.—South American material is 
available at around $6.75 per unit of am- 
monia ($8.20 per unit N), c.i.f. Atlantic port 
for Fall shipment. 

Nitrate of Soda.—No unusual activity is 
noted in this market and stocks are adequate 
to meet the expected demand. 


CHICAGO 


Greater Supplies of Packing House By-Products 
Reported. Prices in Rural Areas Higher than 
in Chicago. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘*The American Fertilizer” 


CuicaGo, November 7, 1949. 
There is a considerable variance in prices 
on finished animal proteins between the Chi- 
cago market and those quoted in the rural 
areas in the surrounding territory. In some 
instances these price variations differ to the 
extent of as high as $10.00 or more per ton. 
Unfinished materials are holding fairly steady, 
but with production on the increase due to 
heavier kills, more aggressive demand will be 
necessary to sustain present levels. 
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Wet storage, drying, grinding and 
shipping facilities at Mulberry, 
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You can make finer quality fertilizers 
when you make them regularly with 


International Phosphates 


Consistency of grade and quality of your phos- 
phate—and the dependable service of your sup- 
plier—are mighty important. For they vitally 
affect the quality of your fertilizers and the 
economy and efficiency of your manufacturing 
operations. 

That is why it will profit you—as it does so 
many others—to use International Phosphates 
regularly. 

International’s large volume production at 
six mines and plants in Florida and Tennessee 
assures you the tonnage you need—when you 
want it. 

Modern metallurgical refining processes, per- 
fected by International’s research engineers, 
make it possible to produce the consistently high 
gtade phosphates you need for quality fertilizers. 

































Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, 
Mulberry; in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales 


Florida Pebble Phosphate ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES ‘Tennessee Phosphate 


PHOSPHATE DIVISION e INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO 6 
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‘List prices on fifty per cent meat scraps 
range from $100.00 to $115.00 per ton accord- 
ing to location. Sixty per cent (60%) digester 
tankage is listed at $120.00 to $130.00 per 
ton. Dry rendered tankage is not in very good 
demand and what little trading is taking place 
trans-buyers at $1.80 to $1.85 per unit of 
protein. Wet rendered tankage ranges from 
$9.00 to $9.25 per unit of ammonia ($10.94 to 
$11.24 per unit N) delivered, and blood last 
sold at $9.25 per unit of ammonia ($11.24 per 
unit N). Steamed bone meal, 65% B.P.L., 
is steady at $65.00 per ton, and raw bone 
meal, 444% ammonia, 45% B.P.L., at $70.00 
per ton. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Farmers Slow in Taking Fertilizer Shipments. 
Storage Troubles Develop at Mixing Plants. Ade- 
quate Supplies of Sulphate of Ammonia 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘*The American Fertilizer” 


PHILADELPHIA, November 7, 1949. 

Business in raw materials continues quite 
slack, although there has recently been some 
demand for organics unsuited for feeding. 
Buyers, however, were not inclined to pay 
premium prices, even though supplies were 
short. Inventories continue to accumulate, 
due to absence of farmer buying of spring 
mixtures. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Coke oven produc- 
tion is, of course, restricted by the coal and 
steel strikes, but no shortage of the converted 
grade is reported, and there does not seem to 
be any unfilled demand. Resale is being of- 
fered rather freely. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market remains nor- 
mal for this time of the year, and ample sup- 
plies are available. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone—The market for 
blood and tankage is fairly stable at $9.00 to 


CAL: 






and Curing factors in the preparation of better fertil- 
izers. Write for complete information. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant--assuring 
prompt delivery--everywhere. 


wheter (0) 41>) 2 
CUT YOUR COSTS WITH —» 


Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, Neutralizing, CAL-MAG 


CaO 58.07 
TNP 203.88 


he NATIONAL LIME o STONE CO. - 
General Offices -++ ++ FINDLAY, OHIO 


$9.25 per unit of ammonia ($10.94 to $11.24 
per unit N), and the outlet is confined almost 
entirely to the feeding trade. Bone meal is 
considerably easier, due in large manner to 
increased import offerings. Quotations range 
from $60.00 to $65.00 per ton. 

Castor Pomace.— Despite increased produc- 
tion, offerings are again scarce and shipments 
are limited to standing contracts. 

Fish Scrap.—The fishing season is about 
over and demand has eased off. Sixty to 
sixty-five per cent scrap has been offered at 
$160.00 to $165.00 per ton, and menhaden 
meal was quite freely offered at $170.00 to 
$175.00. 

Phosphate Rock.—Market position is re- 
garded as fair. Production seems ample to 
meet all requirements, but shipments lag, 
somewhat due to excess inventories at the 
acidulating plants. 

Super phosphate-—Supply is ample and prices 
unchanged, but shipments are moving in 
limited fashion, due to lack of storage space 
with the mixers who are not getting the nec- 
essary orders frem their farmer trade. 

Potash.—Production continues ahead of 
last year and substantially equal to require- 
ments. Buyers show no disposition to pay 
premium prices for additional quantities. It 
is reported that cargo lots of muriate are be- 


-ing offered from France for shipment over the 


coming five or six months. The price is indi- 
cated as 65 cents per unit of K2O, c.i.f. At- 
lantic ports. 





Abbott K. Hamilton has been appointed a 
vice president of Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, it has been announced by President 
Henry E. Perry. Mr. Hamilton became asso- 
ciated with Commercial Solvents in January 
1947, which the company purchased the assets 
of the Pennsylvania Alcohol & Chemical 
Corp., of which he was vice president. 









fe) xX p DE S We Also Produce 
DOLOMITIC 
MgO 40.39 HYDRATED 
LIME (165 TNP) 


and 
KILN DRIED RAW 
DOLOMITE 
(107 TNP) 
Screened to size 
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Theres More Than Jute 





in Bemis Burrrlap Bags! 
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There’s good quality burlap, of course 
... whether your job needs the famous 
Angus Burlap which only Bemis im- 
ports, or one of the standard grades. 


But there’s more than burlap in Bemis 
Burlap Bags. There’s... 


1. Good service (16 plants, plus 15 
sales offices ... there’s one near you). 


2. Capacity for any size order—a 
hundred bags or millions. 


3. Dependability (worth money in the 
bank to you). 


4. Top-quality manufacturing (full 
cut, good sewing thread, strong seams, 
fine printing). 


5. Unequalled experience in burlap 
importing, converting and distributing, 
that has made Bemis’ grading of Indian 
burlap the recognized standard for the 
entire burlap industry. 


BEMIS 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore « Boise « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago 

Cleveland ¢ Denver ¢ Detroit ¢ Houston « Indianapolis ¢ Kansas City 

Jacksonville, Fla. ¢ Los Angeles Louisville e Memphis © Minneapolis 

New Orleans e New York City ¢ Norfolk e Oklahoma City e Omaha 

Phoenix © Pittsburgh « St. Louis ¢ Salina « Salt Lake City « Seattle 
San Francisco ¢ Wichita 
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Spencer Chemical Company 
Booklet 


The Spencer Chemical Company has issued 
ah attractive 36-page booklet entitled “The 
Fertilizer Industry and Spencer Chemical 
Company,” which is much more than an ordi- 
nary piece of sales promotion literature. In 
fact, only a few pages are devoted to the 
Spencer nitrogen fertilizer materials and the 
balance gives a brief well-written resumé of 
the fertilizer manufacturing industry. 

Among the subjects touched upon are the 
sources and price trends of fertilizer materials, 
the methods of formulating fertilizer mix- 
tures, the current factory methods, the de- 
sign and cost of fertilizer plants of varying 
sizes. The booklet contains several valuable 
charts and tables, and is illustrated with pic- 
tures of typical machinery used in a fertilizer 
plant. 

It will be of particular interest to indi- 
viduals entering the fertilizer field as well as 
to agricultural students, extension workers 
and farmers. A limited supply of these book- 
lets is available at the offices of Spencer Chem- 
rs Dwight Building, Kansas City, 
6, Mo. 
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Dr. R. O. E. Davis 


Dr. Royall Oscar Eugene Davis, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture soil scientist whose 
research played an important part in making 
ammonium nitrate safe for farm use, died 
from a heart attack at his home in Washington, 
Sunday, October 30. He was 69 years old and 
had planned to retire in November from his 
position as administrative assistant of the 
Division of Soils of the Bureau cf Plant 
Industry Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 
Funeral service and burial will be held 
Wednesday in Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Dr. Davis was born in Newberry, S. C. He 
was a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina in 1901 and received the PhD degree 
from that institution in 1903. 

His research for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture began in 1909 when he was placed 
in charge of soil-water investigation. From 
1914 to 1926 as head of the division of soil 
physics, he was one of the first soil scientists in 
this country to call attention to the dangers 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
401 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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This Chemico-built plant was designed to produce sulphuric acid from hydrogen sulfide gas. 


Many users find it economical to buy sulfuric acid in drums or in tank 
cars. Others—who need larger quantities—produce their own more 
profitably. If you have been contemplating the expansion of your pres- 
ent facilities or the erection of a new plant for the manufacture of sul- 
furic acid, consider these facts about Chemico-built contact acid plants. 


TROUBLE FREE OPERATION— You get 
maximum production of acid the year 
round because of Chemico’s exclusive 
Spray Type Sulfur Burning Equipment. 


ECONOMICAL HEAT RECOVERY— 
Heat resulting from the combustion 
of sulfur and from the conversion of 
SO; to SO; is recovered in waste heat 
boilers and economizers as valuable 
by-product steam. This makes pos- 
sible greater economy of operation, 


elimination of the need for a separate 
supply of steam and cools the gases to 
suitable operating temperatures. 
HIGH CONVERSION—The high pro- 
duction rate and low operating costs 
of Chemico plants are largely due to 
the well-designed converters and the 
use of the highly effective, non-poi- 
sonable Vanadium Catalyst. 

These cost-reducing design features 
are only a few of the outstanding 


benefits of Chemico-built sulfuric 
acid plants. They may point the wa 
to vital savings in fulfilling your aci 
needs. But before deciding whether 
it would be sound business to pro- 
duce your own sulfuric acid,- discuss 
your specific problems with Chemico. 
AN INTERESTING BULLETIN S-101— 
gives you additional information on 
Chemico Sulfuric Acid Plants. Write 
for your copy today. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
CYANAMID PRODUCTS, LTD., BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON W. C. 2, ENGLAND 





Chemico Plants are 
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of erosion and the need for studies to control 
erosion. 

During World War I, Dr. Davis conducted 
research on fixation of nitrogen by the 
Haber process for the synthesis of ammonia. 
A pilot plant constructed under his direction 
at the Arlington Farms Research Station, was 
the first of its kind in this country. 

Dr. Davis’ investigation in ammonium 
nitrate as a fire hazard and its control for use 
by farmers was an outstanding contribution 
during World War II. 

He also investigated a number of other 
important problems in soil physics and fer- 
tilizer chemistry. Among these were atomic 
weight of thorium, phospho-platinum, am- 
monia compounds, corrosion of iron, soluble 
salts in soil, ammonia absorbents, urea syn- 
thesis, and ammoniation of peat. 

Dr. Davis is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Birdie Pritchard Davis. 


Potash Production Continues 
at High Levels 


The five major American potash producers 
delivered 501,530 tons of potash salts con- 
taining an equivalent of 276,211 tons K,O 
during the third quarter of 1949, a decrease 
of two per cent in salts and an increase of two 
per cent in K,O over the same period in 1948. 
according to the American Potash Institute. 

Agricultural deliveries in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 
amounted to 473,220 tons of salts, equivalent 
to 258,796 tons K,O, comprised of 389,812 
tons of muriate of potash, 35,232 tons of 
manure salts, and 48,176 tons sulphate of 
potash and sulphate of potash-magnesia. 
The chemical industry took 24,318 tons of 
muriate of potash and sulphate of potash, 
containing an equivalent of 14,981 tons K,O. 
Other exports amounted to 3,993 tons of salts 
containing 2,434 tons K,O. ; 

During the first nine months of 1949, total 
deliveries by United States producers and im- 
porters amounted to 1,663,262 tons of potash 
salts containing 894,982 tons K,O, an increase 
of five per cent in salts and six per cent in K,O 
over the corresponding period in 1948. Potash 
for agricultural use in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 
amounted to 837,816 tons K,O contained in 
1,570,560 tons of salts of which 1,242,804 
tons were muriate of potash, 166,088 tons 
manure salts, and 161,668 tons sulphate of 
potash and sulphate of potash-magnesia, 
representing increases of eight per cent in 
salts and nine per cent in K,O. Deliveries to 


the chemical industry totaled 78,613 tons of 
muriate of potash and sulphate of potash, 
containing an equivalent of 48,630 tons K,O, 
a decrease of three per cent in salts and K,O 
as compared to 1948. Other exports amounted 
to 14,089 tons of salts, containing an equiva- 
lent of 8,536 tons K,O, a decrease of fourteen 
per cent in salts and thirteen per cent in K,O 
under the same period in 1948. 


POTASH DELIVERIES IN NORTH AMERICA 
Short Tons KO 


Jan.- Jan.- July- July- 

Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Muriate...... 742,599 660,064 232,813 210,172 
Manure Salts 42,353 48,079 8,926 16,049 
Sulphate and 





Sul. Pot. 

Mag........ 52,864 58,878 17,057 20,281 
Total Agricul- 

ae 837,816 767,021 258,796 246,502 


Chemical. .... 48,630 66,045 14,981 21,380 





Other Exports 8,536 9,868 2,434 3,612 


Grand Total... 894,982 842,934 276,211 271,494 





Secretary Brannan Sets 1950 
Burley Tobacco Quota 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan on November 3 proclaimed a 1950 na- 
tional marketing quota for Burley tobacco of 
496,000,000 pounds. The _ proclamation, 
made in conformity with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, results 
in a reduction of about 15 per cent in 1950 
farm acreage allotments for farms having 
allotments above nine-tenths acre in 1949, 
Farms with allotments of nine-tenths acre or 
less cannot be reduced under existing legisla- 
tion. As a result, the 1950 total Burley acre- 
age allotted will be about 10 per cent below 
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BAUGHMAN Designed 


spreading 























/ Money- Maker for Commercial Operators 


Baughman Self-Unloading Body with attachments. keeps 
busy doing all kinds of profitable jobs. Spreads lime, 
distributes phosphate, unloads or spreads road rock, 
delivers coal or grain, etc., etc., etc. Photo shows Phos- 
phate Spreader Attachment which spreads 1614’ widths 

. covers 2 acres per mile at speeds up to 15 mph. Easily 
attached or removed. 


















* CUSTOMIZED—designed for the 
job. These Baughman products are 
specially built for fertilizer handling. 


“Farmers Special”’ Meets All Requirements 


Two models—each specifically designed for perfect results. Style ‘A’ 
whips end aerates with double agitator . . . spreads high analysi. fertilizers 
evenly at all ground speeds—heavy or light, as required. Style “D’’ has 
shuttle wiping movement for fertilizers that should not be mixed or churned. 
Both spread from 100 to 
8000 Ibs. per acre. 
Tractor seat shut-off, con- 
venient volume adjust- 
ment. 








BAUGHMAN “* 
CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


BAUGHMAN Model Q Screw Conveyor (above) loads and unloads 
cars and trucks quickly and efficiently. Nine-inch conveyor screw gives 
up to 40 bu. per minute capacity from horizontal to 50°. Available 
with or without wheels. 

Belt and Bucket Elevator (right) stores in bulk and delivers in bulk. . 
eliminates bagging. Cuts handling costs. . . enables you to sell at lower 
prices. 


We invite your inquiries also on our special 
built-to-order materials handling equipment. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 











BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO.,Inc. 
782 Shipman Rd. Jerseyville, Ill. 
“There is a Baughman Distributor Near You” 
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the total acreage allotted in 1949. The 1949 
marketing quota was 545,000,000 pounds. 

Converting the poundage quota to acres 
on the basis of the 1944-48 yields per acre, 
the 1950 acreage allotments will total about 
421,500 acres compared with 468,300 acres 
allotted for 1949. A reserve of about 4,300 
acres is provided for establishing allotments 
for farms upon which no Burley tobacco has 
been grown during the past five years and for 
adjusting allotments for farms where the local 
PMA committees find the allotments to be 
inequitable. 

On Saturday, November 26, Burley tobacco 
growers will vote in a national referendum to 
determine (1) whether they approve market- 
ing quotas for the 1950, 1951, and 1952 crop 
years, (2) whether they oppose quotas for the 
three years but favor quotas for 1950, or (3) 
whether they disapprove quotas for the three 
years. Marketing quotas cannot be in effect 
unless they are approved by at least two- 
thirds of the growers voting in the referen- 
dum. In a siinilar referendum held October 
25, 1946, 95.9 per cent of the 135,326 Burley 
tobacco growers voting favored quotas on 
the 1947, 1948, and 1949 crops. 





Plants Use Nitrogen From Seeds 
First 

Given a 3-way choice, plants will usually 
use the nitrogen stored in the seeds they grow 
from first, then from ammonia, and finally 
from an amino acid. That’s one of the findings 
in experiments by B. P. Ghosh and R. H. 
Burris, of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, to find out where plants get 
their nitrogen. 

Earlier experiments showed that clover 
and tomato plants, in contrast to animals, 
can grow with a single amino acid as their 
only source of nitrogen. Now Ghosh and 
Burris have found that tobacco plants can do 
the same, but for tobacco not as many amino 
acids will work. 

When nitrogen in 


was supplied both 


ammonia and in an amino acid, growth was 
sometimes better, frequently about the same, 
and with certain amino acids not as good as 
with ammonia alone. 
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Pennsylvania Fertility Studies* 


Limed and Fertilized Grass Plots Continue to 
Yield High 

During 1948, the fourth year of the grass- 
land fertility plots on fairly well-drained soil 
in Crawford county, the influence of fertili- 
zation on the persistence of species was 
striking. These plots have received no addi- 
tional fertilizer since their inception, accord- 
ing to J. B. Washko. 

The fertilizer material influencing the 
stands of legumes most since the inception of 
this test has been lime. Phosphorus has been 
next most important, since better stands of 
legumes have been maintained on the plots 
receiving the higher applications of phos- 
phate. On this particular soil, potash seems 
to have the least influence on legume stands. 

Alfalfa alone and alfalfa in combination 
with smooth brome had been largely elimi- 
nated by 1948 except for the plots which re- 
ceived 3 or 4 tons of limestone, 750 pounds of 
20 per cent superphosphate, and 250 pounds 
of 60 per cent muriate of potash per acre. 
Alfalfa alone and alfalfa-brome plots which 
received this original fertilization still aver- 
aged 5230 to 6305 pounds of dry hay per acre, 
respectively, in their fourth year. 

Ladino clover alone and in combination 
with orchard grass persisted best on the plots 
which at establishment received 2 or more 
tons of limestone and at least 500 pounds of 
20 per cent superphosphate per acre. Stands 
of ladino clover on the plots receiving only 
14 and 1 ton of limestone in addition to the 
750 pounds of superphosphate had begun to 
thin. This was especially noticeable by the 
time of the second cutting. 

Stands of birdsfoot trefoil were best on 
plots which received at least 1 ton of lime- 
stone and 500 pounds of superphosphate per 
acre when established. 

Spring Applied Nitrogen Aids Wheat but May 
Injure Seedings 

The effectiveness of applications of soluble 
nitrogen to wheat in the spring in increasing 
yields is well established, F. G. Merkle points 

*From ‘Science for the Farmer,”’ the 62nd Annual 
Report of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College, Pa. 
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Our entire prediction is being 
shipped exclusively to fertilizer 
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out. Legumes, often sown in wheat in the 
spring, sometimes are depressed by soluble 
nitrogen.’ Further studies are under way 
to determine whether it is possible to increase 
growth of the wheat and not decrease that of 
the legume. 

The use of soluble nitrogen as a spring 
dressing on wheat where needed would net 
Pennsylvania farmers over a million dollars 
profit per year, Dr. Merkle believes. Assum- 
ing that half of the 200,000 acres of wheat 
grown in this State were fertilized as these 
experiments indicate they should be and that 
this treatment produced the very conserva- 
tive increase of 5 bushels per acre, the increase 
easily might be 2,000,000 bushels. 


Nitrogen Boosts Oat Yields; Thins Out Legume 
Seedlings 

Growers may be liberal with nitrogen in 
oats production where yield is the primary 
consideration, C. S. Bryner is convinced. 
Apparently not over 20 pounds per acre can 
be applied without reducing stands of legume 
seedlings under conditions similar to that of 
the test which was conducted in 1948. 

In three of the trials, the oats followed corn 
grown in 1947 at four levels of fertility: un- 
treated, 400, 800, and 1200 pounds per acre of 
10-10-10 fertilizer broadcast and plowed 
down. For oats, various levels of nitrogen 
were randomly applied, an untreated plot 
and a 20-40-40 (N, P2Os, KeO) per acre 
treatment being used for comparison. 

On the fourth experimental site, various 
N:P:05:K20 ratios had been plowed down for 
corn. Three varieties of oats were used in 
this experiment with the following nitrogen 
levels: untreated, 40 pounds and 80 pounds. 

A seeding of alfalfa, clover, and brome grass 
was made with the oats at one location. 

The residual fertilizer left from the previous 
corn crop did not give consistent increases in 
the oats. Applications of 20 and 40 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre increased oat yields con- 
siderably. Increasing the amount of nitrogen 
decreased the stands of legumes and grasses. 
Clover was affected more than alfalfa. 


Liberal Use of Fertilizer Creates Need For 
Dolomite 

On the lighter soils, studies in potato grow- 
ing sections have shown that the use of heavy 
amounts of fertilizer are resulting in strong 
acidity. Excessive amounts of soluble man- 
ganese and aluminum have been released, and 
a noticeable build up in active potassium and 
phosphate and a deficiency of magnesium have 
resulted. The wise use of dolomite is sug- 
gested by F. G. Merkle. 


CONSERVATION ESSAY BY MRS. McKNIGHT 
(Continued from page 9) 

soil conservation service will be glad to assist 

you with any problems. Let them help you 

plan a conservation program for your farm. 

“Conserve me and prosper; allow me to 
waste away and perish. The choice is yours! 
Don’t do this for ME, but for your own health 
and prosperity, for your children, and for 
those generations yet unborn. As someone 
has so aptly said: ‘Live as though you were 
going to die tomorrow; farm as though you 
were going to live forever.’ ’ 

Farmer — rancher — CITIZENS. Take 
heed to this imaginary conversation. The 
soil is our most precious heritage. LET’S 
CONSERVE IT! 


(Continued from page 7) 


December 8, Southern States Cooperative, 
Culpeper, Va.; December 9, meeting with 
ECA officials and press conference, Washing- 
ton; December 12, Davison Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Baltimore, Md.; December 13, Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Company, Car- 
teret, N. J.; and December 17, sail on SS 
Queen Mary. 

The trip was arranged under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. William L. Padgett, project 
manager of ECA, will accompany the group 
on its tour. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
WELL-ESTABLISHED importer of peatmoss, bone meal 
and similar products is looking for salesman with fol- 
lowing who visits fertilizer and feed processors and 
wholesalers. Address ‘‘300’’ care THE AMERICAN FER- 
TILIZER, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 
WANTED: Sales Manager or Assistant Sales Manager 
by large long-established fertilizer company on South- 
east coast. Address ‘305’ care THE AMERICAN FER- 
TILIZER, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 
AND GRIFFIN MILLS 


For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 


PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 


Capacities 1 to 50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Mailed on Request 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 
Allentown, Penna. 
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HEAVY DUTY MULTI-WALL 


saprrang Be SHIPPING 
NATION SACKS 


‘ its OPEN-MOUTH 
We are in a position to supply any VALVE-TYPE 
mixtures of soluble mineral salts, PASTED AND SEWN 
copper, manganese, zinc, iron, etc. Including Flat Tube Valve Bags BA G 
One of the nation’s fore- 


coo rrru ave, wew vorx 20, wy. MBL AUC 


most producers of agricul- MILLS AT GILMAN, VT. 
tural chemicals and soluble 
mineral salts. 

















For complete information, write 
the Tennessee Corporation, Grant 


Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. or Lockland, O. T i ? L - 


: SUPERPHOSPHATE 


COPPER SULPHATE 
46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 


ZINC SULPHATE 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 





COPPER CARBONATE 20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 


. 155 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
6 
TENNESSEE gece CORPORATION U. S. Phosphoric Products 
ee ee oat ate Some oa Division 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
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CONSERVATION ESSAY BY W. M. SCHUTZ 


(Continued from page 8) 


a healthy economic status cannot be main- 
tained if our oldest and most important 
natural recource is allowed to deteriorate. Only 
through an intelligent system of terracing, 
contouring, crop rotation, and fertilizing can 
our present methods of intensive agricultural 
production be maintz.ined and improved. 


FERTILIZER APPLICATION COMMITTEE 


(Continued from page 12) 


that fertilizer must be in the moist zone of the 
soil to be available to plants. Under adverse 
soil conditions, such as soil compaction, deep 
placement seemed to stimulate root penetra- 
tion and to raise yields considerably, Dr. 
Coleman said. 

The fact that good stands of legumes can 
be obtained with high yields of wheat was 
clearly shown by data given by H. R. La- 
thrope, of Indiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The key to success, as explained by 
Mr. Lathrope, is the use of adequate amounts 
of plant food. Liberal amounts of nitrogenous 
top dressings do not reduce legume stands 
when used in conjunction with adequate sup- 
plies of phosphoric acid and potash. 

“A Producer’s Method of Fertilization for 
High Yield and Quality Corn Production” 
was the topic discussed by P. E. Grubb, De- 
Kalb Agricultural Association. With the aid 
of a movie he made on his own farms, Mr. 
Grubb stressed the teamwork of commercial 
fertilizers, good management and organic 
matter. 

B. A. Krantz, of North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, told the group that 
good seed and proper cultural practices must 
be used to get most efficient use of fertilizer. 

“How Fertilizer Can Be Applied Through 
Irrigation Water” was explained by F. H. 
Leavitt, Shell Chemical Corporation. Slides 
were used to demonstrate the procedures used 
with different types of irrigation. 

Samuel Tisdale, of North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, stressed proper 
placement of nitrogenous fertilizer as essential 
for high yields of quality crops. Under North 
Carolina conditions, plow-sole applications 
were not superior to either row or side-dress 
applications. Mr. Tisdale stated that ‘‘cli- 
matic conditions determine the best method of 
application.” ; 

As our agriculture becomes older, and as 
we push up yields, deficiencies of minor ele- 
ments will become more common. Already 
this has taken place in many areas, according 


to Firman: E. Bear, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. When this happens, 
minor elements must be supplied in one way 
or another. Dr. Bear told those attending 
that quality, as well as quantity, should be 
the goal of American agriculture. 

N. S. Hall, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, presented results ob- 
tained from experiments with radioactive ele- 
ments. The data showed that fertilizer must 
be close at hand to be utilized by the young 
plant. As the root system develops, plants 
are better able to forage for themselves. 

“More than fertilizer may be needed to 
improve turfs,” said Fred V. Grau, U. S. Golf 
Association, Greens Section. Dr. Grau went 
on to say, in effect, that many of our turfs are 
badly in need of oxygen and that mechanical 
means to bring this about often result in great 
improvement. A machine for soil aeration 
was shown by slides. 

The need for research was discussed by 
R. H. Bray, Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station. ‘‘What may not seem practical, may 
pave the way for progress” was the general 
theme of Dr. Bray’s remarks. 

The speakers on the program were intro- 
duced by A. L. Lang, program chairman, after 
he was introduced by C. H. Mahoney, general 
chairman of the National Joint Committee 
on Fertilizer Application. Dr. Mahoney also 
introduced the new officers for the coming 
year: General Chairman, A. L. Lang, Illinois 
Experiment Station; Vice-Chairman, R. M. 
Merrill, John Deere and Company; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Malcolm H. McVickar, The Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association. 

At the annual banquet of the American 
Society of Agronomy, President Firman E. 
Bear told the group that we have the ‘‘know- 
how” to feed our increasing population. He 
paid tribute to the fertilizer industry for a 
job well done and dismissed as silly any idea 
that commercial fertilizer materials are harm- 
ful to health. At the close of the session, Dr. 
Bear introduced the new officers of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agronomy and of the Soil Sci- 
ence Society of America. The new president 
of the American Society of Agronomy is L. F. 
Graber, University of Wisconsin; and H. E. 
Myers, Kansas State College, is the new 
president of the Soil Science Society of America. 
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Multi-Wall 


SEWN + PASTED + OPEN MOUTH © VALVE STYLE 
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... take a lot of punishment in 
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attractive appearance. They're Strong, 
Weather-proof, Economical! 
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HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va., and Pine Bluff, Ark. 





ALEX. M. McIVER Established 1915 H. H. MclVER 
ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 
BROKERS 

SPECIALIZING ® Sulphuric Acid 


® Nitrogenous Materials 

® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 

© Phosphate Rock 

® Castor Pomace 

® OilMill Products 

® High Testing Dolomitic Lime 

© “Riceland’ Ground Rice Hulls 

© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Representatives Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation Bag Department 


Burlap Bags Paper Bags Cotton Bags 
SOUTH AMERICAN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Peoples Office Building 


Charleston, S. C. 
Phones: Local 2-4627—L. D. 921-922 ; 
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September Tax Tag Sales 


& September fertilizer tonnages, as summar- 
ized by The National Fertitizer Association 
from State tax tag sale reports and manu- 
facturers’ reports of shipments, were con- 
siderably lower than those of the same month 
last year. In 13 States for which figures are 
available, a total of 487,000 equivalent short 
tons of fertilizer—11 per cent less than for 
September 1848—was recorded. Declining 
figures for eight of ten reporting Southern 
States were the principal cause of this drop. 
Tonnages reported by the three Mid-western 
States add up to a total only slightly below 
that of a year earlier. 

During the first nine months of the current 
year reported tonnages were well above those 
of the same period last year, totaling 8,073,000 
as against 7,328,000, with all but three States 
showing increases over comparable 1948 
figures. Current fiscal year figures, however, 
are lower than those of a year ago. From July 


through September, tag sale and shipment 
reports amounted to 1,058,000 equivalent 
short tons or about 13 per cent less than during 
the same three months of 1948, with only 
four States—Virginia, Florida, Louisiana and 
Missouri—showing increases. 


In addition to the regular reports as listed 
in the accompanying table, the Association has 
received fertilizer data from three other 
States. California sales of commercial fertilizer 
during the second quarter of 1949 totaled 
153,000 short tons as compared with 132,000 
during the first quarter. Approximately 144 of 
these amounts were in the form of mixed 
fertilizer. Kansas sales of fertilizer inspection 
fee tags and stamps during the first half of 
1949 were equivalent to 61,232 short tons or 
about 4,400 tons fewer during the same period 
of 1948. Michigan fertilizer sales from 
January through June totaled 292,000 short 
tons, surpassing corresponding sales in 1948 
by approximately 19 per cent. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES! AND SHIPMENT TONNAGES? 
(In Equivalent Short Tons) 
ComPILED By THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 





State September 


Fiscal Year Cumulative 
July-September 


Calendar Year Cumulative 
January-September 





1949 1948 


1949 1948 1949 1948 





56,228 
45,449 
35,435 
44 , 300 
53,677 
17,179 
18,105 
7,390 
8,665 


47 ,497 
73,478 
37 ,390 
50 ,900 
40,196 
18,659 
24,645 
10,041 
11,051 


Virginia (t) 

North Carolina’... .... 
South Carolina (t)..... 
Georgia (t).......... 
Florida (t) 

Alabama (t).......... 
Tennessee (t)........ 
Arkansas (t).... 
Louisiana (t). . 

Texas (r) 

Oklahoma‘... . 


1,330,117 
1,076,173 


102 ,938 101 , 768 
69 ,231 114,711 
57,952 67 ,792 
59,751 12,037 

131,619 111,120: 
52,501 58,703 
35,053 47,329 
24,174 34,406 
21,251 17,872 

119,913 


596 ,925 544,127 
1,201,095 
715,460 
992 ,553 
510 ,969 
833 ,917 
353 ,268 
198 ,917 
146 ,829 
377 ,676 


820,524 


647 ,082 
029 593 
395,785 
291,351 
206 , 396 
369 , 767 





Total South. . 333,975 


6 ,663 ,473 


746,251 


5,874,811 634 , 389 





49,195 65,589 
26 ,646 26,575 
77,305 63,745 


Indiana (t).... 
Kentucky (t).... 
Missouri (t) 


252 , 599 
94 ,296 
119,498 


661 ,300 
437 ,028 
355,149 


591,574 
401,168 
416,770 


226 , 254 
66,753 
130 , 363 





Total Midwest. . 153,146 155,909 


1,409,512 


423,370 


466 , 393 


1,453,477 





Grand Total 487,121 546 ,956 


8,072 ,985 


1,057,759 


1,212,644 


7,328,288 





1The letter (t) denotes States whose data are based on sales of fertilizer-tax tags. The figures are the number 
of short tons of fertilizer represented by the tags sold to fertilizer producers who are required by law to attach 
one to each bag of fertilizer they sell in these States. The tonnage so represented may be somewhat larger 
or smaller than actual amounts of fertilizer sold because of the lag between the purchase of tags and the 


delivery of fertilizer on which those tags are used. 


2Current tonnage figures for States whose names are followed by (r) are the shipments of fertilizer for use 
in these States as reported by manufacturers to the appropriate State agencies. 
3North Carolina law permits each manufacturer either to use tax tags or to submit monthly reports on the: 


amounts of fertilizer shipped in the State. 


Current figures are the total (unduplicated) number of short 


tons of fertilizer represented by both tax tag sales and manufacturers’ reports. 


4Not available for this report. 
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STURTEVANT 


Rotary Pulverizer 
Grinds Tailings Without Clogging 


@ Completely grinds tailings 
@ No dally accumulation of unground pellets 


@ Easily accessible for thorough cleaning 


This new Sturtevant Pulverizer increases the 
output of fertilizer tailings . . . cuts grinding 
costs. The rigid rotating bars smash tailings 
against the adjustable breaker plate assuring 
complete grinding of the pellets. It will not 
stop or clog. 

The Sturtevant Rotary Pulverizer is superior 
to Hammer Mills, wherein the hammers 
stick, Cage Mills that will not grind small 
pellets, or knives that only slice or shear. 
Capacities of this pulverizer are as high as 
35 tons per hour of tailings. Write for 
information, today. 





STURTEVANT 


MILL COMPANY 


112 Clayton Street, Boston 22, Massachusetts 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
CRUSHERS * GRINDERS * SEPARATORS * CONVEYORS 
MECHANICAL DENS and EXCAVATORS ° ELEVATORS * MIXERS 

























A POPULAR ORGANIC 
CONDITIONER 


F UR-AG is an inexpensive organic conditioner. It speeds up 
curing in the pile, helps prevent mixed goods from caking, and pro- 
vides bulk. Heated to 350° F for several hours in the presence of 
small amounts of steam and acid, FUR-AG is freed from plant 
diseases, insects, seeds, and other similar contaminants. It is being 
used by leading fertilizer manufactures. FUR-AG is produced 
and available in volume the year around. More complete informa- 
tion on request. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
1885 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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NICOLAY TITLESTAD 
CORPORATION 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CoO. 
—— BROKERS === 


TALLOWS—GREASES—STEARINES 
FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 
FATTY ACIDS—FISH OIL AND FISH MEAL 


ANIMAL GLANDS AND GLANDULAR DERIVATIVES 
asi UTILITIES BUILDING—327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET ROBINSON 
CROSS 
WABASH 2604 - 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. TELETYPE CGO 1051 


Cattyor Selon | | VENT MILL DIMISION 


S\ FOR QUALITY BAGS ABBE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
: Burlap and Cotton Bags 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
ee CRUSHING, GRINDING, PULVERIZING, 


Itiwall P. Ba 
ne oclraeiin AND AIR SEPARATING MACHINERY. . 


Sl BAG & COTTON MILLS 
Atlanta * St.Louis * Dallas FOR 


Kansas City (Kans.) * New LIMESTONE, GYPSUM, BARYTES, PHOSPHATE 
Ja York * Minneapolis * New ROCK AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Orleans * Denver * Los Angeles 




















ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


General . , HURT BUILDING 
oggiced: ATLANTA, GA. 


MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 1685, ATLANTA 1, Ga. 
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Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 
Montgomery, Ala. New York, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. 
Albany, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Augusta, Ga. Sandusky, Ohio 
Columbus, Ga. Columbia, S. C. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Nashville, Tenn. 
East St. Louis, Ill. Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans, La. Norfolk, Va. 
Presque Isle, Me. Havana, Cuba 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE > 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co. El Dorado, Ark. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp,. Richmond,Va. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
BONE PRODUCTS-—BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York Cjiy 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CASTOR POMACE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York C.ty 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nat.onal Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J , New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Sturtevant Mill.Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga- 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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HOPPERS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore ,Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 
: Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Kent Mill Div., Abbé Engineering Co., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Power I roduction Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Scr ing and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
MACHINERY—Power Transmission 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 





Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co,, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, It. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Winkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ul. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Westates Agr.cultural Chemical Co., Spokane, Wash. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
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SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Kent Mill Div., Abbé Engineering Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Lion Oil Co., E] Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemica] Corp., Richmond, Va. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackie, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


(SINCE 1898) 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 
1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 





This is our Fig. 6465 Nozzle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog’” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 












MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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HAYWARD BUCKETS 


As: ) Use this Hayward Class ‘“‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
\ | 


vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4% 
NS7__ THE HAYWARD CO. 202 Fulton St., New York 





















GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official! Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 

rt Association. ial Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 











FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 
Quickly and Accurately with 
The Adams Pocket Formula Rule 
Price—$1.25 Postpzid 
WARE BROS. COMPANY 
317 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 


WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











Fertilizer 
Materials 


Ammonium Nitrate 


Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Ax. Materials 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Organic Ammoniates 
Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 


Feeding 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Sulphur 





Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 





BRANCHES: 
NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
TAMPA, FLA. 





HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
ASHCRAFT 


SUBSIDIARIES: 
INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
MOUNDS, ILL. 
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1948 was a record year for domestic Potash. Using ’39 as a base, the industry—not including 
P.C.A.—showed an increase of 280% in 60% Muriate. P.C.A. production lifts the industry 
increase to 325%. P.C.A: alone shows a High Grade Muriate increase for the same pe- 
riod of 480%. 

95% of all P.C.A.’s ’48 deliveries were in the form of 60% Muriate. Our new $4,000,000 
production and refining facilities now are operating. Our deliveries for ’49-’50 will break all 
previous records. In fact, P.C.A.’s production capacity for 60% Muriate this year will exceed by 
some 150,000 tons the entire potash consumption — all grades — of the nation ten years ago. 
. These figures are graphic evidence of the leadership P.C.A. has won . . . leadership in vol- 
ume. in economy to you and to agriculture. 


Potash Company of America 
CarliIsbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. . 50 Broadway, New York,N. Y. @ MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Iii 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 
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THANKObIVING 


When you see fodder in the shocks, orange 
pumpkins spotting the corn fields, landscapes 
of gorgeous browns, a big turkey gobbler 
strutting, then, my friends, you're seeing a 
setting for Thanksgiving at its best—Thanks- 
giving on the farm. 





if you're a producer, packer or shipper of 
fertilizer, pack your products in Raymond 
Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks and check 
results. Check customer satisfaction, sales re- 
sponse, damaged goods and packing effi- 
ciency. Results will show you why leading 
users of fertilizer containers prefer RAYMOND 
SHIPPING SACKS. They’re CUSTOM BUILT to 
your order in various sizes, types, and 
strengths. Printed or plain. 





THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 














